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It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate  that  the  discussion  of  a subject  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  “Silver  Question,”  so-called,  should 
assume  the  phase  that  it  has.  The  people  have  been  told  by  those  I 

who  have  come  forward  as  the  champions  of  the  Bland  bill,  that 
all  those  who  are  opposed  to  its  passage,  are  hostile  to  the  true  ^ 

interests  of  the  debtor  class;  that  their  present  distresses  are 
chargeable,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1873, 
whereby  silver  was  demonetized,  and  that  the  Bland  bill  is  a | 

panacea  for  all  their  financial  ills.  Influenced  by  such  statements 
as  these,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  naturally  look  for  / 

information  and  advice,  and  finding  themselves  oppressed  with  t 

burdens,  the  origin  and  real  cause  of  which  they  do  not  clearly 
comprehend,  the  masses  of  the  people  throughout  the  South  and 
West,  have  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  silver,  and  are 
ready,  at  the  word,  to  shout  in  token  of  their  approval  of  anv  ac- 
tion which  looks  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Bland  bill. 

The  major  portion  of  our  national  law-makers,  of  course,  are 
found  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  and  the  prospect  now  is,  that 
a bill,  which  is  in  fact  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  every  man 
who  earns  a dollar  by  hard  labor,  either  mental  or  phvsical, 
will  become  a law  through  the  influence  and  indirect  instrumen- 
tality of  those  who  neither  fully  comprehend  it,  or  understand 
the  ulterior  designs  of  those  men  who  are  most  persistent  in  urging  . A 

its  passage.  What  the  people  now  most  need  a.rej'acis,  and  the 
change  in  public  sentiment  during  the  past  few  weeks,  indicates 
very  clearly  that,  if  the  final  vote  on  this  bill  could  be  deferred  sev- 
eral weeks  longer,  the  people  generally  would  obtain  such  a clear 
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understanding  of  its  true  character,  as  either  to  insure  its  defeat, 

0 r if  passed,  to  cause  it  to  be  very  materially  amended. 

What  now  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ? 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1877,  our  national  House  of  liep- 
r isentatives  passed  the  following  bill,  commonly  known  as  the 
Hland  Silver  Bill.  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  shall  be  coined  at 
t ie  several  mints  of  the  United  States  silver  dollars  of  the  weight 
412^  grains  troy  of  standard  silver,  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  Jan- 

1 ary  18,  1837,  on  which  there  shall  be  the  devices  and  superscrip- 
t ions  provided  by  such  Act,  which  coin,  together  with  all  silver 
collars  heretofore  coined  by  the  United  States  of  like  weight  and 
f neness,  shall  be  a legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  all 
c ebts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  pro- 

ided  by  contract,  and  any  owner  of  silver  bullion  may  deposit 
the  same  at  any  United  States  coinage-mint  or  assay  otfice,  to  be 
( oined  into  such  dollars  for  his  benefit,  upon  the  same  terms  and 
< onditions  as  gold  bullion  is  deposited  for  coinage  under  existing 

] aws. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  the  real  ciuestion  presented  by 
he  bill  is  this ; Is  it  expedient  and  wise,  under  all  the  circum- 
1 tances,  taking  into  consideration  the  past  legislation  and  present 
attitude  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  to  pass  a law  provid- 
ng  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  a full  legal  tender  sil- 
ver dollar  containing  only  412^  grains  of  silver  1-10  alloy,  having 
I'present  commercial  value  by  way  of  exchanges  of,  say,  92  cents  ? 

This  is  exactly  what  this  bill  provides,  and  it  is  what  we,  as 
i nation,  already  seized  by  the  iron  grip  of  “ hard  times”  are  called 
upon  soberly  and  candidly  to  consider. 

Upon  this  question  intelligent  men  may  honestly  difier,  and 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  calling  hard  names,  insisting  that 
those  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill  are  “ blood-thirsty  Shylocks  ” 
or  “ bloated  bond-holders  ” seeking  further  to  oppress  the  al- 
readv  over-burdened  debtor,  no  sensible  man  will  for  a moment 

deny. 


It  may  fairly  be  said  of  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  this  bill,  that  they  not  only  have  the  merit  of  origi- 
nalit}",  but  they  are  also  “ startling  and  strange.” 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  only  two  or  three  of  them,  for 
the  old  maxim,  ab  uno  disce  omnes^  will  apply.  And  first,  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1873,whereby  the  further  coin- 
age of  the  American  silver  dollar,  or  the  ‘^dollar  of  our  fathers,”  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  was  suspended,  and  its  legal  tender  finally 
reduced  to  five  dollars,  was  procured  by  fraud ; that  the  people 
generally  were  not  aware  of  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  therefore, 
it  should  be  repealed  by  the  enactment  of  the  Bland  bill. 

Said  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Lamed,  at  the  late  mass  meeting  held  at 
the  Tabernacle  in  this  citv  : 

“ It  is  due  to  the  American  people  that  the  Act  which  was 
done  without  their  knowledge  and  consent  should  be  undone, 
and  when  it  is  undone  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  wis- 
dom of  doing  it. 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  we  demand  that  the  silver  dollar,  of 
the  coinage  of  this  countiy  from  the  first  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  restored  to  the  position  that  it  occupied  in  the 
currency  from  the  first,  and  when  that  is  done  we  will  consider 
whether  there  are  any  reasons  for  a change.  I assume  that  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  American  people  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion at  all.  The  time  to  discuss  it  is,  when  it  is  put  back  where 
it  belongs.”  j 

The  Hon.  Win.  Aldrich,  Congressman  from  the  First  District, 
is  reported  from  Washington  as  saying: 

“ I am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  it  will  be  wise  to  pass 
the  silver  bill;  that  its  demonetization  in  1873,  has  resulted  dis- 
astrously and  if  not  passed  by  fraud  I am  convinced  that  very 
few  of  our  Representatives  knew  anything  about  the  bill  when 
they  voted  for  it.” 

Here,  then,  is  presented  a system  of  logic  not  provided  for 
in  the  books. 
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Because,  forsooth,  some  of  our  Congressmen  did  not  know 
anything  about  what  they  were  voting  for,  and  because  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  generally  did  not  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
such  a bill  had  been  passed,  therefore,  it  must  be  repealed,  without 
reference  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  a good  bill  or  a bad  one, 
and  it  is  beneath  our  dignity  to  consider  tlie  question. 

Should  we  undertake  to  set  up  a standard,  such  as  is  here 
raised,  in  order  to  determine  whether  a . law  shall  stand  or  be 
repealed,  we  should  sweep  half  of  the  present  laws  from  our 
statute  books. 

This  position  is  clearly  untenable. 

Sec.  3576,  of  our  Revised  Statutes,  for  instance,  provides,  that 
“ no  portrait  shall  be  placed  upon  any  of  our  bonds,  securities, 
notes,  fractional  or  postal  currency  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  original  of  such  portrait  is  living,”  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
not  one  man  in  five  hundred  to-day  knows  this  fact.  Assuming 
that  it  was  not  generall}^  noticed  by  the  majority  of  our  Con- 
gressmen at  the  time  the  bill  was  passed,  would  these  advo- 
cates of  the  silver  bill  insist  that  the  section  for  this  reason 
ought  to  be  repealed? 

And  if  so,  suppose  it  should  be  discovered,  on  searching  the 
records  that  a bill,  similar  to  the  Bland  bill,  was  in  fact  passed 
by  Congress  at  its  last  regular  session,  would  they  contend  that 
it  ought  to  be  repealed  upon  the  sole  ground  that  it  was  not  gen- 
erally known  by  the  people,  or  that  some  of  our  Congressmen 
did  not  understand  it  when  it  was  passed?  The  absurdity  of  such 
a position  will  be  seen  at  once. 

But  it  is  urged,  in  support  of  this  theory,  that  the  passage 
of  the  Act  of  1873,  whereby  silver  was  virtually  demonetized, 
was  procured  by  frau  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  people  of 
this  country  to  know  whether  they  will  allow  a fraud  of  this  char- 
acter to  pass  unchallenged. 

What,  however,  are  the  facts  in  the  case  as  shown  by  this 
same  record,  from  the  reading  of  which  our  Congressman  from 
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the  first  district  became  satisfied  that,  if  the  bill  was  not  passed 
by  fraud,  but  few  of  our  Representatives,  when  voting  for  it, 
knew  very  little  about  it. 

The  preparation  of  the  bill  was  entrusted  to  John  Jay  Knox, 
the  present  Comptroller  of  the  currency,  and  two  assistants, 
and  he  drew  up  the  bill  and  the  elaborate  report  accompanying 
it,  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  transmitted  them  in 
due  time  to  the  Senate,  where  thev  were  introduced,  referred  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  April  28, 1870, 
nearly  three  years  before  the  final  passage  of  the  Act.  All  changes 
of  former  laws  embodied  in  it  were  pointed  out  in  the  report, 
and  the  reasons  given  for  them.  Particular  attention  teas  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  silver  dollar  o/’412^  grains.,  had  been  omitted 
from  the  list  of  authorized  coins.  Practically,  it  was  passed 
twice  in  the  Senate  and  twice  in  the  House,  having  been  under 
■consideration  by  two  Congresses,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
printed  thirteen  times.,  and  all  the  time.,  both  in  committee  and  in 
open  session^  the  section  dropping  the  silver  dollar  of  grains 
Mood  unchanged.,  although  freq^uently  the  subject  of  debate. 

The  bill  was  before  the  Senate  from  April  28,  1870,  till  Jan- 
uary 10,  1871.  It  passed  that  body  by  yeas  36,  nays  14.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  it  was  taken  in  charge  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  “ engineered  ” it  through  the  com- 
mittee and  through  the  House.  On  Mr.  Kelley’s  motion,  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  and  by  him  reported  back 
from  that  committee  January  9,  1872.  Mr.  Kelley  stated  to  the 
House  that  the  bill  had  been  very  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee  of  the  former  Congress,  and  had  been  re-examined  in 
all  its  parts  by  the  new  committee,  who  approved  it  and  recom- 
mended its  passage.  The  bill  was  then  re-committed.  On  the  9th 
of  February  it  was  reported  back,  with  an  amendment,  and 
again  re-committed.  On  the  13th  of  February  it  was  reported 
back  with  further  amendments,  and  made  the  special  order  for 
March  12th. 
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Mr.  Hooper,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a speech  on  the  bill 
fully  discussing  the  whole  subject.  A protracted  debate  en- 
sued upon  the  various  subjects  embraced  in  it,  and  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  silver  dollar  had  been  dropped  from 
the  list  of  coins,  this  being,  in  Mr.  Kelley’s  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  clauses  in  the  bill.  As  I'or  the  double  standard, 
he  added  that  such  a thing  was  impossible.  He  said: 


“The  silver  coin  of  England  is  ten  per  cent,  below  the  value 
of  gold  coin ; and,  acting  under  the  advice  of  experts  of  this 
country  and  of  England  and  France,  Japan  has  made  her  silver 
coinage,  within  the  last  year,  twelve  per  cent,  below  the  value  of 
gold  coin,  and  for  this  reason : it  is  impossible  to  retain  the 
double  standard.  Tlie  values  of  gold  and  silver  continually  fluc- 
tuate. You  cannot  determine  this  year  what  will  be  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver  next  year.  They  were  15^  to  1 a short 
time  ago;  they  are  16  to  1 now.  Hence,  all  experience  has  shown 
that  you  must  have  one  standard  coin  which  shall  be  a legal 
tender  for  all  others,  and  then  you  may  promote  your  domestic 
convenience  by  having  a subsidiary  coinage  of  silver  which  shall 
circulate  in  all  parts  of  your  country  as  legal  tender  for  a limited 
amount,  and  be  redeemable  at  its  face  value  by  your  government.’^ 

Mr.  Hooper,  speaking  for  the  Committee,  said: 

“ The  silver  dollar  of  412|^  grains,  by  reason  of  its  bullion 
or  intrinsic  value  being  greater  than  its  nominal  value,  long  since 
ceased  to  be  a coin  of  circulation,  and  is  melted  by  manufactur- 
ers of  silver-ware.  It  does  not  circulate  now  in  commercial 
transactions  with  any  country,  and  the  convenience  of  these 
manufacturers  in  this  respect  can  better  be  met  by  supplying 
small  stamped  bars  of  the  same  standard,  avoiding  the  useless 
expense  of  coining  the  dollar  for  that  purpose.” 


Mr.  Potter^  of  New  York,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  bill  made  Hegal  tender  coin  of  only  one  metal,  and  not,  as  here- 
tofore, of  two^’’  The  bill  passed  May  27,  1872,  by  yeas  110,  nays  13. 

These  are  the  facts  as  shown  by  the  records,  and  substantianly 
as  reported  in  the  Nation.  They  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  who  is  at  all  interested  in  the  matter,  and  it  requires  no  ar- 
gument to  show  the  falsity  of  the  statement  as  to  the  fraud  that, 
it  is  claimed,  was  practiced  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
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The  bill  received  quite  as  much  attention  as  bills  ordinarily 
do  in  Congress  ; and  if  Congressmen  voted  for  it  without  under- 
standing its  provisions,  it  was  their  own  fault,  and  those  who  had 
the  bill  in  hand  should  not  be  charged  with  fraud.  It  appears 
from  the  Globe,  that  one  Congressman  from  this  State,  Mr.  Mc- 
Nealey,  at  least,  understood  the  matter.  At  the  time  the  bill  was 
under  consideration,  he  said  : “ As  a member  of  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  having  carefully  examined  every 
section  of  the  bill,  and  generally  understanding  the  subject 
before  me,  I am  satisfled  that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.” 

On  this  same  subject,  Congressman  Slaughton,  of  Michigan, 
as  reported  in  the  Globe,  said:  “The  silver  dollar,  as  issued,  is 
worth  for  bullion  three  and  one-fourth  cents  more  than  the  gold 
dollar,  and  it  is  certain  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  when- 
ever we  return  to  specie  payment,  and  be  used  only  for  manu- 
facture, and  exportation  as  bullion.” 

The  bill  became  a law  about  three  years  after  it  was  first  in- 
troduced, viz:  February  12,  1873. 

Another  argument  which  has  been  made  use  of  b}’’  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Bland  bill  is,  that  the  present  decline  in  prices 
is  chargeable  directly  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1873,  whereby 
silver,  as  it  is  claimed,  was  demonetized. 

Judge  Miller,  at  the  late  meeting  in  the  Tabernacle,  said : 
“Those  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment seem,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  to  consult  only 
the  interests  of  the  money-owners,  and,  in  obedience  to  their  be- 
hest they  did  clandestinely  commit  the  Government  in  1873,  to 
a permanent  policy  which  has  for  its  object  the  increasing  of  the 
purchase  power  of  money  and  a decline  in  the  price  of  every 
other  form  of  property  year  by  year. 

“Suppose  you  take  half  the  volume  of  money  away,  then 
the  price  of  property  that  was  worth  a dollar  before  this  change 
is  made,  will,  after  it  has  become  adjusted  to  the  reduced  volume,, 
be  worth  onlv  half  a dollar.” 
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Said  another  distinguished  speaker  at  this  same  meeting: 

“ Why,  here,  in  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  fire  of  Oc- 
tober, 1871,  $250,000,000  of  property  was  destroyed. 

“My  fellow-citizens,  you  may  destroy  ten  cities  like  Chicago, 
and  the  destruction  will  not  be  equal  to  the  loss  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  this  demonetization  of  silver.” 

In  the  minds  of  these  gentlemen,  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
1873  was  a “grievous  mistake,”  and  grievously  hath  America 
answered  it.  But  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  how  much 
damage  has  really  been  done,  assuming  that  the  theory  advanced 
by  Judge  Miller  is  correct? 

That  portion  of  the  Act  of  1873,  which  relates  directly  to  the 
point  under  consideration  is  as  follows: 

“The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a trade  dollar, 
a half  dollar  or  fifty  cent  piece,  a quarter  dollar  or  twenty-five 
•cent  piece,  a dime  or  ten  cent  piece  ; and  the  weight  of  the  trade 
dollar  shall  be  four  hundred  and  twenty  grains  troy,  the  weight 
of  the  half  dollar  shall  be  twelve  grams  and  one-half  of  a gram, 
the  quarter  dollar  and  the  dime  shall  be  respectively  one-half 
and  one-fifth  the  weight  of  said  half  dollar.” — ('H.  S.  Sec.  3513). 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  by  this  Act  the  further  coinage 
of  the  American  dollar  of  412^  grains,  commonly  called  the  “dol- 
lar of  our  fathers,”  was  simply  suspended,  and  by  the  revision  of 
the  statutes,  in  1874,  it  was  declared  to  be  legal  tender  for  only 
five  dollars.  This  is  all  there  is  of  the  matter. 

The  enactment  of  this  law,  four  years  ago,  has  given  rise  to 
all  this  outcry  and  controversy  about  the  demonetization  of  silver. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  volume  oi‘  the  currency  as  then  ex- 
isting, was  in  no  manner  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary  a new 
silver  dollar  of  420  grains  was  added,  of  which  no  less  than 
$24,581,000  have  since  been  coined;  more  than  three  times  as 
many  as  were  ever  coined  of  the  “ dollar  of  our  fathers,”  all  told. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  amount  of  our  currency  was  in- 
creased by  this  Act  more  than  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars. 
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Dr.  Linderman,  the  director  of  our  mints,  informs  us  that  the 

% 

total  amount  of  this  “dollar  of  our  fathers,”  coined  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  1792,  the  date  of  our  Coinage  Act,  down  to  1873, 
when  this  bill  was  passed,  was  only  $8,045,838,  and  that  proba- 
bly not  1,000,000  of  these  dollars  could  be  found  in  the  country 
in  1873,  when  this  Act  was  passed. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  this  much- 
abused  Act  of  1873,  did  not  change  the  value  of  ain^  coin  tlien 
existing,  but  simply  suspended  the  further  coinage  of  one  then 
practically  not  in  circulation,  and  when  we  further  remember 
that  five  of  the  dollars  of  our  fathers  could  not  at  that  time,  with- 
eut  much  difficulty,  be  collected  together,  had  any  debtor  desired 
to  make  tender  of  the  same  in  payment  of  his  debts,  tJie  statemeiits 
that  have  been  made  as  to  the  vast  amount  of  damage  that  has 
been  done  by  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  sweeping  away  of  ten 
cities  like  Chicago,  etc.,  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  remarkable. 

The  average  number  of  these  dollars  coined  yearly,  from 
, 1792  to  1873,  was  in  round  numbers,  $100,000.  During  the  ten 

V years  next  preceding  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  total  numljer 

of  silver  dollars  coined  was  $3,794,118,  being  a yearly  average  of 
$379,400.  The  probabilities  are,  therefore — and  it  is  with  proba- 
' bilities  alone  on  this  point,  that  we  must  deal — that  it  the  Act 

of  1873  had  not  passed,  only  $1,517,600  would  have  been  added 
to  the  currency  up  to  this  date. 

Without  theorizing,  but  simply  taking  the  facts  as  they  are, 
it  is  clear  that  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1873  has  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  “ decline  in  the  price  of  every  form  of  property,” 
, and  that  our  present  financial  distresses  are  not  properly  charge- 

able  to  that  Act. 

No  man,  who  clearly  understands  all  the  facts  in  the  case, 
can  honestly  affirm  that  the  business  interests  of  tins  great 
country  have  been  laid  prostrate  by  this  action  of  Congress  in 
1873,  or  that  live  present  “hard  times”  are  in  any  manner  prop- 
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erly  chargeable  to  the  passage  of  that  Act.  And  if  any  one 
thinks  otherwise  he  has  only  to  refer  to  the  present  condition 
of  England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  indeed  most  of  the  other 
civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and  learn  the  fact  that  they  are 
staggering  under  like  burdens,  though  not  subjected  to  the 
many  evils  which  are  supposed  to  flow  from  the  passage  of  the 
Act  of  1873. 

But  it  is  insisted  by  the  advocates  of  the  Bland  bill,  that  if 
we  now  open  our  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, as  provided  by  the  bill,  the  volume  of  our  currency  will  be 
greatly  increased,  trade  will  revive,  real  estate  appreciate  in 
value,  men  out  of  employment  stand  no  longer  idle  in  the  market 
places,  andUie  busy  hum  of  industry  will  once  more  be  heaidin 
the  land.  And  we  are  told  that  the  man  who  denies  that  the  in- 
jecting into  the  volume  of  our  currency  of  $50,000,00(^  a 
will  greatly  stimulate  trade,  set  the  now  silent  wheels  of  com- 
merce in  motion,  and  restore  confidence  generally,  must  reach 
his  conclusions  by  a process  of  logic  that  is  a marvel  both  to  gods 
and  to  men.  All  this  sounds  well,  and  if  it  were  true,  every 
honest  man  ought  to  give  his  support  to  the  bill,  lhat  any  such 
results  will  follow,  however,  is  not  so  clear,  and  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  bill  to  clearly  point  out  just  how  this  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  passage  of  the  Act.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  them. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  I'oundation  whatever  for  any 
such  assertions.  We  should  not,  as  a nation,  be  relieved  of  our 
burdens,  should  the  Bland  bill  become  a law  to-morrow. 

Tliat  the  settlement  of  this  question,  which  now  agitates  the 
whole  country,  by  the  passage  of  the  bill,  would  cause  a tempo- 
rai'V  revival  in  trade  may  be  conceded.  It  would,  howevei,  be 
only  temporary. 

The  fact  is,  that  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  we,  as  a 
people,  have  been  spending  our  substance  in  riotous  living,  and 
our  condition  will  never  be  very  much  improved  until  we  aban- 
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don  the  idea  of  amassing  great  fortunes  by  speculating  either  in 
stocks  or  in  swine.  We  must  return  to  the  old  homestead,  and  go 
to  work,  living  economically,  and  all  the  time  spending  less  than 

we  earn. 

In  reply  to  the  statements  concerning  tiie  benefits  that  may 
be  expected  to  follow  the  injecting  into  our  currency  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  man  who  denies  that  the  un- 
limited  injection  into  our  currency  of  legal  tender  silver  dollars  of 
a commercial  value  of  90  or  92  cents,  will  not  drive  out  our  gold, 
and  leave  us  in  the  end  with  nothing  but  a depreciated  silver  cur- 
rency, with  prices  unsettled  and  our  whole  system  of  business 
exchanges  deranged,  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  and  totally  unqualified  to  give  any 
instructions  upon  the  subject. 

The  question  forced  upon  us  by  the  advocates  of  this  bill  is, 
not  whether  it  is  expedient  to  coin  a piece  of  money  with  silver 
enough  in  it  to  make  it  exchangeable  for  25.8  grains  of  gold,  (the 
' weight  of  our  gold  dollar,)  all  over  the  world,  but  rather  shall  we 
pass  a law  providing  for  the  free,  unlimited  coinage  of  a silver 
^ dollar,  the  present  commercial  value  of  which  is  only  91  cents, 
and  make  it  a legal  tender  for  an  unlimited  amount. 

This,  as  before  stated,  is  exactly  what  the  Bland  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  provides,  and  it  is  deal  that  its  passage  bj 
Congress,  without  restriction  or  limitation,  will  not  only  injure 
our  credit  and  good  name  abroad,  but  in  the  end  gieatlj  inciease 

our  troubles  at  home. 

Concerning  the  payment  of  our  bonds,  it  may  be  conceded, 
that  we  have  the  legal  right  to  tender  silver  dollars  containing 
^ only  412i  grains  of  silver,  1-10  alloy,  without  reference  to  their 
commercial  value  in  other  countries  of  the  woild.  lhat  is  accoid- 

ing  to  the  “ conditions  of  the  bond.”  _ 

It  would,  however,  seem  to  be  inexpedient  at  least,  to  do  so. 
Not  only  would  our  national  credit  be  greatly  impaired,  but  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  us  to  pay  in  silver.  Tiue,  ve  can  bor- 
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row  the  silver,  and  by  enlarging  onr  mints  or  constructing  new 
ones  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  our  silver  coin  as  suggested 
by  some  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  day.  But  what  a sorry 
spectacle  would  this  great  nation  present  to  the  world,  bending 
its  energies  to  the  enlarging  of  its  mints,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
paying  its  honest  debts,  by  tendering  91  cents  on  a dollar  in  silver, 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  bond.  If  there  is  anything 
a great  nation  ought  to  guard  with  jealous  care,  it  is  its  credit. 
Neither  has  a nation  the  right  to  resort  to  any  legal  technicalities 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  payment  of  that  which  in  good 
faith  ought  to  be  paid.  A nation  cannot  be  brought  before  any 
foreign  tribunal,  that  the  question  whether  it  ought  to  pay  its 
creditors  in  gold  or  silver  may  be  tried.  It  is  itself  the  sole  arbi- 
trator, and  it  should  be  quick  to  concede  all  points  in  a contro- 
versv  with  the  individual  citizen,  wliere  there  is  anv  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  law,  equity,  propriety,  or  good  faith.  The  intro- 
duction into  our  coinage  of  a silver  dollar  of  412^  grains,  would 
drive  out  our  gold  and  leave  us  with  a depreciated  silver  currency. 
Every  man  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
political  economy,  will  admit  that  under  a free  and  unlimited 
coinage  the  cheaper  money  will  drive  out  the  dearer.  If  412^ 
grains  of  silver  is  By  law  made  equivalent  to  25  8-10  grains  of  gold, 
being  a ratio  of  16  to  1,  while  its  commercial  value,  throughout  the 
world,  is  17^  or  18  to  1,  which  is  the  fact,  it  must  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  silver  will  be  exchanged  for  our  gold  and  the  gold  will 
disappear.  But  it  is  asked,  if  France  can  coin  several  hundred 
millions  of  silver  dollars,  which,  as  compared  with  French  gold 
money,  contains  three  per  cent  less  silver  than  our  dollars,  and 
keep  them  at  par  with  gold,  and  if  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land can  do  the  same  with  their  silver,  etc.,  why  cannot  our  Gov- 
ernment make  16  ounces  of  silver  circulate  at  par  with  1 ounce 
of  gold  ? 

This  Government  can  for  a time — if  it  will  make  proper 
combinations  with  other  nations — shut  up  half  of  our  silver  mines 
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and  pass  laws  restricting  the  coinage.  The  Latin  Union,  of  which 
France  is  a member,  was  formed  in  1865,  and  the  ratio  of  15^ 
grains  of  silver  to  1 of  gold  was  then  agreed  upon  by  the  four 
nations  represented.  The  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  at  the  time  this 
compact  was  formed,  was  about  154  to  1 all  over  the  world. 
Afterwards  silver  depreciated  in  value,  and  what  was  the  result? 
The  Union  found  that  they  were  being  flooded  with  silver,  while 
their  gold,  like  the  Arab,  was  silently  stealing  away.  What  was 
done?  Laws  were  passed  limiting  the  amount  of  coinage,  and 
it  was  by  this  means  that  they  were  able  to  stay  the  outward 
flow  of  their  gold.  France  suspended  the  further  coinage  of 
standard  silver  money  very  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war 
with  Germany,  and  was  obliged  to  do  so  by  reason  of  the  great 
influx  of  silver  from  Germany,  it  having  been  demonetized  in 
that  country.  Says  a celebrated  writer  in  a late  number  of  the 
North  American  Review:  “The  Latin  Union  finding  that  a free- 

silver  coinage  would  not  only  speedily  deplete  them  of  their 
gold,  but  WQuld  also  saddle  them  with  a depreciated  silver  cur- 
rency, at  once  agreed  to  restrict  the  silver  coinage,  and  thus  one 
great  avenue  in  Europe  for  silver  passing  unrestricted  was  shut 
up.”  Dr.  Linderman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Latin  Union  will 
keep  their  mints  closed  against  the  coinage  of  silver  until  the 
great  portion  of  the  German  stock  now  estimated  by  the  best 
authorities  at  about  $150,000,000,  shall  have  been  absorbed  by 
other  nations. 

The  history  of  our  ow*n  Coinage  Acts  fully  illustrates  the 
point  under  consideration.  In  1792,  the  date  of  our  Coinage  Act,, 
the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold,  in  this  country,  was  fixed  at  15  to  1; 
that  is,  fifteen  ounces  of  silver  were  held  to  be  equivalent  to  one 
ounce  of  gold.  This  ratio  corresponded  substantially  with  the 
market  relations  of  the  two  metals,  at  that  time,  in  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Within  a few  years,  however,  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals  changed  so  that  it  required  about  sixteen 
ounces  of  pure  silver  to  purchase  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  among 
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the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  and  as  a result  our  gold  coins  be- 
gan to  disappear  from  the  country. 

In  1834  Congress  attempted  to  overcome  this  ditSculty  by 
a corresponding  increase  of  the  coining  rate,  or  value  of  gold. 
This  change  increased  the  legal  tender  value  of  gold  in  the  coun- 
try over  six  per  cent.,  which  proved  to  be  too  much,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  our  silver  coins  began  to  take  flight.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  a new  adjustment  of  the  coinage  was  made  in  18.53,  and 
the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  of  a less  denomination  than  the 
dollar  was  reduced  nearly  7 per  cent.,  and  the  coins  made  legal  ten- 
der for  only  five  dollars.  This  proved  sufficient  to  retain  them  in 
the  countrv. 

V 

Says  Dr. Linderman,  on  this  point:  “The  difficulty  experi- 

enced by  this  expulsion  of  the  silver  coins  from  the  channel  of 
circulation,  especially  those  of  a smaller  denomination,  finally 
caused  a new  adjustment  of  the  coinage  in  1853.” 

The  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  was  not  changed.  Its  com- 
mercial value  was  then  $1.04,  and  as  a consequence  it  disap- 
peared from  circulation  as  fast  as  turned  out  from  the  mint. 

Only  about  $6,000,000  of  these  dollars  were  coined  from  this 
time  to  1873,  a period  of  twenty  years,  for  it  was  found  that  im- 
mediately after  being  turned  out  from  the  mint  they  were  gath- 
ered up  and  used  for  purposes  other  than  circulation. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that,  although  it  is  true  as  as- 
serted by  the  advocates  of  the  Bland  bill,  that  silver  has  been 
used  as  full  legal  tender  in  this  country  from  1792  down  to  1873, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  prevent 
the  one  metal  from  expelling  the  other. 

The  Bland  bill,  it  will  be  remembered,  provides  for  a /ree, 
unlimited  coinage^  and  we  start  out  with  a depreciated  coin.  Is 
it  not  clear  from  the  experience  rf  the  Latin  Union  and  from  our 
own  experience,  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a law,  and  a silver  dol- 
lar of  a commercial  value  of  only  92  cents  is  injected  into  our 
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coinage,  our  financial  affairs  will  soon  be  in  a worse  condition 
than  they  are  at  present. 

Silver,  to-day,  is  the  most  fluctuating  of  all  metals.  In  1872 
the  average  ratio  to  gold  was  15.63  to  1 ; in  1873,  15.91  to  1 ; in 
1874  it  was  16.17  to  1;  in  1875,  16.58  to  1;  in  1876,  17.87  to  1, 
which  is  about  the  present  ratio.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
during  the  last  five  years  silver  has  steadily  depreciated  in  value. 

The  causes  are  obvious.  In  the  first  place,  Germany,  hith- 
erto a customer  for  silver,  in  1872  became  a seller.  The  amount 
of  demonetized  silver  which  Germany  has  sold,  together  with 
what  she  now  has  on  hand,  is  estimated  at  $400,000,000.  Secondlv, 
the  mines  of  this  country,  from  1872  to  1876,  were  very  prolific. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  production  of  sil- 
ver throughout  the  world.  -From  1872,  the  yearly  product  has 
been  about  $75,000,000,  while  from  1800  down  to  1872,  the  yearly 
production  was  only  about  $45,000,000.  The  selling  of  bills  of 
exchange  on  India  in  London,  by  the  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company,  has  virtually  closed  a yearly  market  for  more  than 
$81,000,000.  The  mints  of  Europe  are  to-day  practically  closed 
against  the  coinage  of  legal  tender  silver  money,  and  a market 
for  silver  is  now  found  principally  in  China  and  the  Indies.  These 
and  other  causes  which  might  be  mentioned,  render  the  commer- 
cial or  exchange  value  of  silver  very  uncertain.  To-day  it  is 
about  17|  to  1 ; to-morrow  it  may  be  19  to  I. 

Says  Dr.  Linderman : “ The  law  may  fix  a legal  tender  valu- 
ation of  the  two  metals  on  the  assumption  that  one  ounce  of  pure 
gold  is  of  equal  value  with  154  or  15  98-100  ounces  of  pure  sil- 
ver, but  if  one  ounce  of  pure  gold  will  exchange  for  11  \ ounces 
of  pure  silver  in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  or  Berlin,  as  at 
present,  gold  will  leave  America,  and  silver  will  come  to  it 
despite  the  law.” 

The  Committee  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  appointed  bv 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  in  their  late  report,  say:  “The 
fact  is,  gold  has  come  more  generally  into  use  than  ever  before. 
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and  the  condition  of  trade  and  the  situation  of  varions  countries 
using  gold  and  silver  respectively,  has  entirely  changed.” 

A8, 000, 000  and  A9.000.000  to  £U.200,000  will  be  at  once  ob- 
served,” etc.  . . . “Germany  has  still  to  dispose  of  an  amount 
which  IS  certainly  not  less  than  £8,000,000,  with  the  possibilitv 
that  It  may  e.xceed  £20,000,000.  The  Scandinavian  Kingdom's 
have  discontinued  the  use  of  silver;  Austria  has  been  e.vchan-- 
mg  Sliver  for  gold,  the  amount  of  silver  in  the  Imperial  Bank 
having  diminished  from  £10,000,000  to  £(1,000,000  since  1871. 
Italy  has  been  gradually  denuded  of  her  silver  currency.  Since 
186S  large  amounts  have  been  exported.  India  still  takes  silver 
but  in  greatly  decreased  amounts.  The  gross  remittances  of  sil- 
ver to  India  during  the  last  four  years  have  been  £15,600.000 
compared  with  £28,900,000  in  the  four  previous  years.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Latin  Union  and  Holland  have  adopted  an  expectant 
attitude, ^ hut  meanwhile  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  coinage  of 
silver,  llie  surplus  stock  of  Germany  will,  undoubtedly,  weigh 
heavily  on  the  market  for  some  time  to  come." 

And  yet,  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  which  are  at  the  command 
of  any  man  who  feels  enough  interest  in  the  question  to  search 
for  them,  the  champions  of  the  Bland  bill  insist  that  the  coina-e 
of  the  u dollar  of  our  fathers,”  shall  be  free  and  unlimited,  and 
that  It  shall  contain  only  412i  grains,  1-10  alloy,  because,  forsooth 
that  was  the  standard  fixed  in  1792,  eighty-four  years  ago. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  point  out  specifically  the  difficulties  that 
will  be  encountered,  in  doing  business,  should  the  Bland  bill,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  become  a law.  Every  man  who  is  interested 
enough  m the  question  to  examine  it,  knows  that  a stable  cur- 
rency, in  these  “ latter  days,”  is  a necessary  concomitant  to  a 
prosperous  business. 

By  means  of  the  telegraph,  the  steamships,  and  the  railroad, 
the  -‘ends  of  the  earth”  are  literally  brought  together.  The  ordinary 
meal,  places  before  us  the  products  of  nearly  every  quarter  of 
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the  globe,  in  the  growing  or  manufacture,  sale  and  transporta- 
tion of  which,  the  character  and  quality  of  our  currency  has  been 
carefully  considered. 

By  means  of  the  telegraph  our  merchants  and  business  men 
are  in  close  communication  with  all  the  principal  markets  of  the 
world.  Contracts  for  silk  not  yet  manufactured,  for  cotton  not 
yet  picked,  lor  teas  not  yet  gathered,  and  for  nutmegs  not  yet 
grown,  must  be  made  with  reference  to  gold,  for  gold  is  the 
standard  by  wliich  values  are  measured  and  commercial  exchanges 
made  in  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  world.  Owing  to  the 
sharp  competition  at  home,  the  merchant  must  sell  his  goods  at 
the  lowest  possible  figure.  But  how  can  he  determine  what  price 
to  charge,  when  he  knows  that  his  customers,  who  buy  on  thirty, 
sixty,  or  ninety  days’  time,  can  tender  him  silver  dollars,  the  value 
of  which,  by  way  of  cancelling  his  indebtedness  abroad,  is,  at  the 
time  the  sale  is  made,  say,  ninety-five  cents,  but  which  at  the 
maturity  of  the  bill,  may  be  only  ninety-two  cents,  or  some  other 

sum  less  thuu  that. 

It  is  urged  that  resumption  will  be  aided  by  the  remonetiza- 
tion of  silver.  In  one  sense  it  will.  If  what  is  meant  by  re- 
sumption is  the  payment  of  United  States  notes  by  tendering 
419  1 trains  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  an  American  dollar,  then  all 
that  is  required  is,  to  pass  the  Bland  bill,  and  the  thing  is  done, 
for  no  man,  in  his  senses,  will  insist  upon  his  right  to  exchange, 
say,  $30  in  greenbacks,  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  worth  92  cents 
each,  and  if  he  should,  he  would  be  quite  likely,  on  the  discovery, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  such  stupendous  folly,  to  throw  down 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  and  go  and  hang  himself. 

It  is  difficult  to-understand  how  gentlemen  can  seriously  ad- 
vocate resumption  and  the  passage  of  the  Bland  bill  at  the  siniie 
time.  A double  standard  on  the  basis  proposed,  means  a silver 
standard,  and  it  has  clearly  been  shown  that  the  unlimited  coin- 
age of  a silver  dollar,  as  provided  by  this  bill,  will  make  gold  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  drive  it  out  of  the  country.  The  pas- 
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^age  of  this  bill  will,  in  ellect  decrease  the  earnings  of  the  labor- 
ing man,  from  six  to  eight  ])er  cent.  In  the  census  of  1870,  it 
vas  calculated  that  on  any  given  day  theia*  were  $120,000,000 
cue  to  laborers,  in  the  United  States,  for  wages.  The  Bland  bill 
^dll,  in  effect,  rob  them  of  at  least  $10,000,000.  It  is  said  that 
t leie  are  over  2.500,000  j)ersons  having  an  aggregate  deposit 
ft  $1,377,000,000  in  the  various  savings  banks  throughout  the 
' ountry.  The  Bland  bill  will  wipe  out  from  eight  to  ten  per 
cent,  ot  these  deposits. 

It  is  ur^ed  that  there  is  not  currency  enough  in  tlie  country 
t>  do  the  business;  but  who.  that  has  anything  of  value  to  sell. 
1 unable  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  want  of  some  medium  of  ex- 
caange  , oi  what  man  is  there,  w'lio  desires  to  enga^’e  in  anv 
fcusmess  enterprise,  that  is  ])revented  from  so  doing  by  reason  of 
t le  fact  that  he  cannot  get  full  accommodation  at  his  bank,  pro- 
vided he  has  the  collaterals. 

The  trouble  is  capital  is  paralyzed  with  distrust  and  will  not 

eiibark  in  new' enterprises,  for  “no  man  know's  the  future  worth 
o ■ a dollar.’’ 

It  is  a serious  objection  to  the  bill  that  the  coinage  is  free, 
f)  allow  private  individuals  to  realize  any  gain  from  the  coinage 
o money  would  be  wn-ong.  The  silver  dollar,  if  authorized  at 
a 1,  should  be  coined  and  issued  on  account  of  the  Treasury  of 
tl  e United  States. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  owner  of  bullion 
C£  n bring  it  to  the  mint,  and  for  every  37U  grains  of  pure  silver 
didivered,  wmrth,  say,  90  cents,  receive  a piece  of  money  called  a 
d(  liar,  which  he  can  compel  his  creditors  to  receive  in  payment 
ot  his  debts  on  a basis  of  100  cents. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  ot  the  advocates  of  silver,  that 
as  soon  as  the  Bland  bill  is  passed,  silver  wdll  appreciate,  and  its 
conmercial  value  become  equal  to  that  of  gold.  That  there  will 
be  a slight  advance  in  silver,  at  first,  should  this  bill  pass,  is 
pr)bable.  But  that  its  commercial  value  will  become  etpial  to 
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thal  of  gold,  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  every  scientific  man 
whose  opinion  on  this  subject  is  ot  any  value.  Indeed,  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is 
such  a superabundance  of  silver  throughout  Europe,  as  to  cause 
them  to  close  their  mints,  and  that  our  own  mines  will  furnish  all 
the  silver  w'e  can  coin  in  the  ordinary  course  ot  business,  it  seems 
highly  improbable  that  any  such  result  will  follow.  The  wliole 

matter  may  be  summed  up  as  follow's  : 

The  passage  of  the  Act  of  1873,  was  not  secured  by  fraud; 

and  the  fact  that  tlie  people  generally  did  not  know  that  such  a 

bill  had  passed,  cuts  no  tigure  wdiatever. 

The  Act  simply  suspended  the  further  coinage  of  the  Ameri- 
can silver  dollar,  the  “dollar  of  our  fathers,”  and  the  limiting  of 
its  legal  tender  qualities  to  five  dollars,  in  the  revision  of  statutes 
in  1874.  had  no  practical  effect,  because  the  coin  wnis  no  longer 
in  circulation.  Not  a dollar  w'as  taken  from  our  then  existing 
currency  by  this  Act,  but  on  the  contrary,  a new  silver  dollar 
was  added,  of  wdiich  more  than  tw'enty-four  millions  have  since 

been  coined. 

The  American  silver  dollar  w'as  not  met  with  in  commercial 
transactions  at  this  time,  and  our  present  financial  distresses, 
which  are  summed  up  in  that  expressive  phrase,  “ hard  times." 
are  in  no  manner  chargeable  to  the  passage  of  the  Act. 

The  remonetization  of  silver,  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
Bland  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  will  turnish  no  permanent 
relief,  and  the  bill  ought  not  to  become  a law\ 

1st.  Because  it  provides  for  a free  coinage,  thereby  enabling 
the  holders  of  bullion  to  make  a profit  of  from  six  to  eight  cents 
on  everv  dollar  coined,  which  of  right  should  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  if  to  any  one. 

2d.  The  coinage  is  unlimited,  thereby  rendering  it  ])0ssiblc 
for  those  having  silver  bullion  to  sell,  to  flood  the  country  with  a 
depreciated  silver  currency,  besides  holding  out  an  inducement 
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Lo  the  Latin  Lljiion  to  abandon  the  donble  standard,  a market 
haviiii;  been  tound  for  tliis  surplus  silver 

Md.  Be<;ause  the  injecting  into  our  currency  of  a full  legal 
tender  silver  dollar  containing  only  41'2i  grains  of  silver,  MO 
alloy,  having  a commercial  value  of.  say,  92  cents,  will  drive  out 
our  gold,  and  leave  us  with  a depreciated  silver  ciirrencv  with 
prices  unsettled,  and  our  commercial  relations  greatly  disturbed. 

4th.  Because  the  jiayment  of  our  bonds,  by  tendering  a de- 
preciated silver  coin,  will  be  insisted  upon,  which  if  not  unjust, 
IS  very  unwise,  since  we  must  borrow  the  money  to  pay  with,  and 

t will  greatly  injure  our  credit  and  rejmtation  with  the  other 
[liitions  of  tlie  earth. 

5th.  Because  it  will  rob  the  laboring  man  of  I'rom  0 to  8 per 
•ent.  ot  his  earnings,  which  have  been  saved  and  are  now  de- 
•osited  in  banks,  or  loaned  on  security. 

6th.  Because  it  wilt  bring  ruin  upon  a great  many  honest, 
mt  misintormed  men.  who.  relying  upon  the  false  statements  of 
lie  champions  ot  the  bill,  will  branch  out  into  new  enterprises  and 
i peculations,  only  to  find  wlien  the  spurt  is  over,  that  they  must 
'■lose  up  their  business  and  seek  shelter  in  the  bankrupt  court, 
'lany  other  reasons  might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient. 

The  commercial  world  has  outgrown  the  use  of  silver  as  a 
^tandaid  ot  value,  and  the  tendency  of  the  enlightened  nations  of 
tiie  earth  is  toward  a gold  standard.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  France  will  reject  the  double  standard  as  soon  as  her  com. 

1 act  with  the  Latin  Union  expires,  which  will  be  in  about  two 
A ears;  and  if  France  shall  take  this  position,  Italy.  Belgium,  and 
twitzerland  will  be  obliged  to  follow  in  self  defense.  (4ermany 
repudiated  it  in  1872.  and  England  many  years  prior  to  that  time. 

It  IS  a pity  that  this  country  should  take  a step  backward, 
a id  if  this  bill  becomes  a law,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  re- 
pealed, or  materially  amended  so  long  as  our  mines  furnish  silver 
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enough  to  enable  the  pro]|rietors  to  arrange  matters  satisfactori  y 
with  the  leaders  at  Washington.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  every  honest  citizen  to  use  his  in- 
tluence  to  secure  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done. . 
to  cause  it  to  be  so  amended  as  to  restrict  the  coinage  and  limit  the 
legal  tender  (pialities  of  the  proposed  coin,  to,  say,  fifty  dollars  . so 
that  while  being  used  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  day.  it 
will  not  so  seriously  interfere  with  our  commercial  exchanges. 


Kirk  Hawes 
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